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ABSTRACT 

At the education "summit^ held in 1989 in 
Charlottesville, Virginia, the President and the Governors called for 
the establishment of clear national performance goals designed to 
make the United States internationally competitive • Six national 
education goals, to be reached by the year 2000, were identified as 
the first step in carrying out that commitnient . The goals are as 
followo: (1) All childreu in America will start school ready to 
learn; (2) the high school graduation rate will increase to at least 
90 percent; ;3) American students will leave grades 4, 8, and 12 
having demonstrated competency in challenging subject matter 
including English, mathematics, science, history, and geography; they 
will also have learned to use their minds well, so they upay 
prepared for responsible citizenship, further learning, and 
productive employment in our modern economy; (4) L^J* students will 
be first in the world in science and mathematics achievement; (5) 
every adult American will be literate and will possess the knowledge 
and skills necessary to compete in a global economy and to exercise 
the rights and responsibilities of citizenship; and (6) every school 
in America will be free of drugs and violence and will offer a 
disciplined environment conducive to learning. Several objectives are 
given under each goal, and the document concludes with brief 
guidelineb for the changing and restructuring of the U.S. educational 
system that will be necessary to achieve these goals* (KLF) 
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NATIONAL GOAI^ FOR EDUCATION 



At the historic education ainmiit in OiariottcsviUc five months ago, the President and the 
Governors declared that "tte timt has come, fot the first time in U.S. history, to establish 
dear national pcrformansx gr^s, goals that will make us internationally competitive.- The 
six national «hication goals contained here are the first step in carrying out that commitment. 

America's educational pcrfimnancc must be »x:oikJ to none in the 21st century. Education is 
central to our qu-iity of life. It is at the teast of our economic strength and security, our 
creativity in the arts and letters, air invention in the science, and the perpetuation of our 
cultural values. Education is the key to America'? intcmationai competitiveness. 

Today, a new standard for as educated dti^My is required, one suitable for the next century. 
Our people mm be as knowledgeable, as wcU-trained, as competent, and as inventive as 
those in any other nation. All of our people, not just a few, mu^ be able to think for a living, 
adapt to dianging environments, and to understand the world around them. They must 
understand and accept the res^nsibilities and obligations of citizenship. They must 
continually Icam and develop new skills throughout their lives. 

America can meet this challenge if our sodety is dedicated to a renaissance in education. We 
must toimc a nation that values ^ucation arrf learning. We must re(%>gnize that every child 
can Icam, regardless of back^ound or disability. We must recognize that education is a 
lifelong pursuit, not just an endeavor for our children. 

Sweeping, fundamental changes in our education system must be made. Educators must be 
given greater flexibility to devise challenging and inspiring strategies to serve the needs of a 
diverse body of students. This is espedally important for students who are at risk of 
academic failure — for the failure of these students will become the failure of our nation. 
Achieving these changes depends in large part on the commitment of professional educators. 
Their daily work must be dedicated to creating a new educational order in which success for 
all students is the first priority, and they must be held accountable for the results. 

This is not the responsibility of educators alone, however. All Americans have an important 
stake in the success of our education svstem, and every part of our sodety must be involved 
in meeting that challenge. Parents must be more interested and involved in their children's 
education, and student must a«:ept the challenge of higher expectations for achievement and 
greater responsibility for their future, to addition, communities, business and civic groups. 
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and state, iocai, and federal government each has a vital roie to play throughout this decade to 
ensure our succ^. 

The first step is to ^ablish ambitious national education goals — pcrfonnance goals that 
must be achieved if the United Stat^ is to remain competitive in the world marketplace and 
our citi^ns arc to rc^ their fulled pmential. These goals arc about excellence. Meeting 
them will require that tte ^rformaiK^e of our highest achievers be boiled to levels that equal 
<H exceed the perfonnai^ of the b^ students anywhere. The performance of our lowest 
achievers mu^ be sul»tantially increasoi fer teyond their current performance. What our best 
student can »:hievc now, our av^p ^dcnts must be able to achieve by the turn of the 
century. We must work to cnairc that a si^ficant number of students from aU races, ethnic 
grouf^, and income levels are among our top performers. 

If the Unit«i States is to maintain a strong and responsible demcKsacy and a prosperous and 
growing ecommiy into the next antury, all of our citizens mu^ be involved in achieving 
th^ goals. Every dtizen will benefit as a result. When challenged, the American people 
have always shown their determinatiim to succeed. The challenge l^fore us calls on each 
American to help ensure our nation's future. 
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Readiness for School 

GOAL 1: By tiie year 2«MW, ali children in America will start school ready to ieam. 
Objective: 

0 All dis^antagKl asKJ disabled children will have accc^ to high quality and 
ckvdopmcntally ^jpropriate preschool pro-ams that help prepare children for 
sdiool. 

0 Every parent m America will be a child's first teacher and devote time each day 
helpaig his or her pre^Aool child learn; parents will have access to the 
training and suf^jort they ne^ 

o ChilGi«n will receive the nutrition and health care needed to arrive at school 
with hralthy minds and bodi«, and the numter of low biithweight babies will 
be significantly reduced through enhanced prenatal health systems. 

High School Completion 

GOAL 2: By the year 20(M>, the high sdiool graduation rate will increase to at least 
90 percent 

Objectives: 

o The nation must dramatically redu<^ its dropout rate and seventy-five percent 
of thfMEe students who do crop out will successfully complete a high schmil 
degree or its eqiuvalent. 

o The gap in high school graduaHon rates between American students from 

minority backgrounds and their non-minority counterparts will be eliminated. 

Student Achievement and Citizenship 

GOAL 3: By the year 2000, American students will leave grades four, eight and 
twelve having demonstrated com|ietency in challenging subject matter 
iocludhig English, mathematics, science, history, and geography; s d every 
school in America will ensure that ali students learn to their m^ads 
well, so Uiey may be prepare for responsible dtizenship, further learning, 
and productive employment In our modem economy. 
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Objcctivcs: 

o The ac^mlc pcrfonnancc of eicmcntaiy and secondary students will increase 
significantly m every quartilc, and the distribution of minority students in each 
level will ra«»c do^ly reflect the student population as a whole. 

o The pcrosita^ of students who demonstrate the ability to reason, solve 
problems, apfdy knowledge, and write and communicate effectively will 
increase substantially. 

0 AU ^dcnts win be involved in activities that promote and demonstrate good 
dtianship, cranmunity service, and personal responsibility. 

0 The pcrccnta^ of students who arc competent in more than one language will 
sutetantially inoease. 

3 AU students will be knowledgeable about the diverse cultural heritage of this 
nation aiKl ab<mt the world o^mmunity. 



Science and Mathemasics 

GOAL 4: By Ihe year Zm, VS. students will be first in the world la sdence and 
math^atics acbievement 

Gi^ecdves: 

o Math and sdcsce education will be strengthened throughout the system, 
especially in the early grades. 

o The number of teachers with a substantive background in mathematics and 
sdence will imcase by 50 percent. 

c The numl^ of U.S. undergraduate and graduate students, especially women 

and minorities, who oimplcte degrees in mathematics, science, and engineering 
will increase significantly. 



Adult Literacy and Lifelong Learning 

GOAL 5: By the y^r 2000, eveiy adult American will be literate and will possess 
tlie knowl^ige and skills necessary tu compete In a global economy and 
exercise the r^hts and responsibilities of citizensbip. 
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Objectives: 



o Every major American business will be involved in strengthening the 
connectioii b^wees ^hu^ion and work. 

o All workers will have the oppoitumty to acquire the knowledge and skills, from 
basic to highly tedmical, n^del to adapt to emerging new technologies, work 
methods, and mark^ thrcmgb jmblic and private edu<ationa\ vocational, 
technical, wc^jlace, or other programs. 

o The numb« id quality prt^rams, including those at libraries, that designed 
to serve more ef6»^ively the ne^ of the growing numfc^r of part-time and 
mid-car^r ^iHknts will iiK^re^ substantially. 

o Hie proportimi of thc^ qualified students, ^«cially minorities, who enter 
college; who complete at least two years; and who complete their degree 
programs will inoease substantially. 

0 The proportitm of college graduate who demonstrate an advanced ability to 
think critically, communicate effectively, and solve problems will increase 
substantially. 



Safe, Disciplined, and Drug-Free Schools 

GOAL 6: By the year 20W, every school in America will be free of drugs and 

violeoee and wO! offer a disciplined environment conducive to learning. 

Objective: 

o Eyerj school will implement a firm and fair policy on use, possession, and 
distribution of drugs and alcohol. 

o Parents, busiiBSscs, and community organizations will work together to ensure 
that ^ools arc a safe haven for all children. 

o Every school district will develop a comprehensive K~12 dnig and alcohol 
prevention education program. Drag and alcohol curriculum should be taught 
as an integral part of health education. In addition, community-based teams 
should be organized to provide students and teachers with needed support. 
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Necessary Changes and RRSTRUf^ramn 

These goals arc ambitious* yet tfacy can and must be achieved. However, they cannot be 
achieved by our education system as it is presently constituted. Substantial, even radical 
changes will have to \^ made. 

Witfemit a strong ^mmitment and omcerted effort on the part of every sector and every 
citi2sa to im^ve dramatically tte performance of the nation's ecbication system aiK3 each and 
every student, tlra will rKnain nothii^ more than a dts^ t, UMt^inablc vision. For 
their part, GovenK»s will ws^ within tlwH- own states to develq) ^rategies for re^cturing 
their educaticm syst^is m CHder to achieve the goals. Brause states differ from one another, 
each ^ate will ^jproadi tMs m a different manner. Hw FrKit^t ami the Governors will 
work to sij^Kat th^c stale cffore, ami to rc«anmend steps that «hc federal government, 
hismcss, and community gjoujs should take to help achieve thciic national goals. The nature 
of many of these ^e|^ is ake^ dear. 

The Preschooi Years 

American h«Mnes mu^ be places of learning. Parents should play an active lole in their 
children's early learning, particularly by reeling to them on a daily basis. Parents should have 
accc^ to the suf^xfft and training required to feilfili this role, c^dally in poor, under- 
educated ^rdU^ 

In preparing young people to start school, b(^ the federal and st&^c governments have 
important rales to play, especially with lepid to health, nutrititm, and early childhood 
dcvdopment Congrc« and the administraticm have inorcased maternal and child health 
coverage for all femllies with in«)m^ up to 133 penxnt of the federal poverty line. Many 
states go beyond this level of covera^ and more are moving is this direction. In addition, 
states continue to develc^ mcwe effeOive <fclivcry systrans for prenatal and postnatal care. 
However, we still n^ more prevKitlon, testing, and a:Teemng, and early identification and 
treatment of learning disorders and disabilities. 

The federal government should work with the ^tcs to develop and fully fund early 
intervention strategies for children. All eligible children should have access to Head Start, 
Chapter 1, or some other successful preschool program with strong parental involvement. Our 
first priority mu^ be to provide at least one year of preschool for all disadvantaged children. 

The School Years 

As steps arc taken to better prepare children for schools, we must also better prepare schools 
for children. 

This is especially important for young children. Schools must be able to educate effectively 
all children when they arrive at the schoolhouse door, regardless of variations in students' 
interest, capadti^ or learning styles. 



Next, our public education sysfcm must be fiimiamcntaUy rcstmcturcd in ofder to ensure that 
all studcnte can meet higher stantfards. This means reorienting spools so they focus on 
results, m on procedure; ^ving each k^kjoI's principal md teachers the discretion to make 
more decisions ami ths flexibility to \m feckral, state, and local rc^Hirccs in more productive, 
inncvativc ways that improve learning; providing a way for gifted pnjfcssionals who want to 
teach to so through alternative certi^cation avenues, and giving jmcaU more responsibility 
for their children's ^hicato through magi^ sdKx^s, public ^ool choice, and other 
strategies. Most hnp(»tant, re^cturing icquhes creating fKJwertul inc^tiv^ for pcrfoimance 
and unprovcment, aiKi real afflSKjacac^ fer persistent failure. It is only by Tiaintaining sliis 
balance of flexibility and acanmmbility that we can tiuly improve mi schools. 

The federal govenonent mu^ sustain i^ vitel role of promoting educational equity by eisuring 
aasss to quality ©lucational programs for all ^dcnts reganUcss of race, national origin, sex, 
or haiKiicapping onKiition. Fcckral ^ould target tho^ ^udcnts most in need of 
assistance diM to «»nomic di^^(^antage or risk of academic failure. 

Finally, cf&jrts to rcsfini«aurB education mu^ vwjrk toward guaranteeing that all students arc 
enpged in rigorcne programs of mstiuction designed to ensure that every child, regardl^ of 
back^oui^ or disability, a»piir« the kxK>wle(^ ami skills n^r^sary to succeed in a 
changing &xmmy, fa re<%nt ycar^ there has been an incr«ascd oasmitmcnt to mathematics 
and sden<» ia^vement prc^rams. Tbc fiKlaal govcmmait should amtinue to enhance 
financial assi^ance to state ami laal govamiKnts for effective programs in th^ areas, 
likewise, thae has beai a greatia- feifcral asf^iasis on programs that target youth at risk of 
school feilurc and choj^ing out. Hw fe<fcral government should ojntiaue to enhance funding 
and ^k ^ratcpcs to help states in their etots to ^ck solutions to these problems. 

Improving elranentaiy and secondary student aduevcment will not require a national 
curriculum, but it will require that the nation mvest in developing the skills and knowledge of 
our educators and equipping chit schools with up-to-date technology. The quality of teachers 
and tc£Kiiing ^ Kscntial to meeting our goals. We must have well-prepared tcachcre and wc 
must iHCTca^ the numb» of qualified teachers in aitical shortage areas, including rural and 
urban ^ools, ^jcdalizcd fields mch w Iweign languages, m^hematics and science, and 
from minority groups. Policies must attract and keep able teachers who reflect the cultural 
diversity of our nation. Policies that shape how our educators arc prepared, certified, 
rewarded, developed and supported on the job must be consistent with efforts to restructure 
the education ^tem and ensure that every ^hool is capable of teaching all of our children to 
think and reason. Teachers and other school Iraders must not only be outstanding, the schools 
in which they work mus» also be restructured to utiliK both professional talent and technology 
to hnprove student learning and teacher- and ^tem-productivity. 

The After -School Years 

Comprehensive, well-integrated lifelong learning opportunities must be created for a worid in 
which three of four new jobs will require more than a high school education; workers with 
only high school diplomas may face the prospect of declining incomes; and most workers will 
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change chck jobs ten or elevca times over their litctimc. 

fa most states, the present system for delivering adult literacy services is fractured and 
inadequate. Because the United Stat^ has far higher mtcs of adu :t ftinctional illiteracy than 
other advanced countri^ a first st^ is to establish in each state a public-private partnership 
to create a functionaliy literate woildbr«%. 

fa some otho- countries, ^anm§sit polici« and programs are carefully *;oordinstcd with 
private ss^sr 3di\1ties to create e^eoive apjwoiticcship aiKi job training activiti^. By 
omtr^ tlK! Unit^ States a multilay««i system of vocatic^ and tedmical scIkjoIs, 
ammiunity coUcges, and ^icdfic training ^ogiams fiinded multiple sources and subject 
to little OKHdination. Hicsc institutiom med to be rcstmoural so they fit together more 
^nsibly and efiBw^vcly to aU adulte to flexible and «)mp«l«5nsive pro-ams ±m 
meet their i^o^ Evoy majOT bsKin^ mm work to imjvidc ^ropriatc training and 
educiitional (^iportunities to i»e|^re emj^oyees for ths twcnty-fir« century. 

Fiikiily, a larg» share of tm pc^btion, e^daUy those torn woddng class, poor, and 
mmority b^grounds, must be telped to attcmJ and rcmam m ©sUege. Hie cost of a college 
«iucation, as a p«anta^ of m^imn femily HK»mc a^jroximately tripled in a genera- 
tion. Hiat means msm lows, sdtolarsh^ aiKi wf»k-study cq^joitunitics arc needed. The 
fiederal goycrmnrat^ role in cim»ring aacss for qualifi«i sMdcnts is aitioa. At tl» same 
time, the higlmr ^iucation system must use existmg resouros fer more pnKluctively than it 
does at pr^CTt, and musi be held more acccwnteble for what ^dente do or do not leam. The 
fciteal govcmmart will omtinue to ocamine ways to reduce ^dcnte' increasing debt buiden 
and to addr^ the proper balan« between grant and loan programs. 



Assessment 

National «Jucaticm goals will be meaningless unless progress tcward meeting them is 
measured accurately and adequately, and reported to the American people. Ctoing a good job 
of assessment and reportmg requires ite resolution of three issu«. 

First, what students need to know must be defined. In some cases, there is a solid foundation 
nn which to build. Fbr example, the National Council on Teadwrs of Mathematics and the 
Mathematical Sciences Education Board have done important work in defining what all 
students must know and be able lo do in order to be mathsmatically competent. A major 
effort for sdena has bwn initiat«i by the American Asodatiia for the Advancement of 
Science. These efforts must be expanded and extended to other subject areas. 

Second, when it is clear what students ne«i to know, it must be determined whether they 
know it. Tliere ha -c been a number of important effort to imfnove our ability to measure 
smdent learning at the stetc and national levels. ITiis year for the fim time, the National 
Assessment for Education Ptogr^s (NAEP) will coUect data on student performance on a 
statc-by-state l^is for thirty-seven states. Work is underway to develop a national 
asse^ent of adult literacy. Hicse and other efforts must be supported and strengthened. 
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Thc Govcraois uigc the National i^essmcnt Govcniing Board to begin work to set national 
pcrformaiM^ in the subject areas in which NAEP will be administered. This does not 
mean ^blishlBg ^anckrds for individual competence; rather, it requires determining how t,i 
set targcte for increases in the pcn»ntage of students performing at the higher kvels'of the 
NAEP scales. 

Third, measmements must be accurate, <»mparable. appropriate, and ojnstnictive. Placement 
dedsioas for young duldr^ slKmld not be made on the basis of standardized t^. Achicve- 
mm. tc^ mu^ not simply measure minimum ^mpeienci^ but al^ higher levels of reading, 
writing, ^pealdng, icasomng, wd prcblcm-«)lving skiUs. And in comparing America's 
achievcfl^ wiA diat of otiwr counlri^, it is essential timt intenmrional <a>mparisons arc 
rcUdJlc. la^tiim, ^qjri;^ nationally-dffccted research, dcmonsftation, data collection, 
and imK>vation should be mida^isfd and rea}pii^ as a set of core responsibilities of the 
federal govemmojt in educatiim. That role n^ to be strengAcncd in (^operation with the 
states. 

lbs Pf»i<^t and the Gover^HS agree that while we do not need a new data-gathering 
agcncgr, ws do need a bipaitisffli group to over^ the proce^ of detennining and developing 
appropriate measurement and reporting on the progr^ toward meeting the goals. This 
proc^ should stey in existence until at least the year 2tKK) sj that we assure ten ftill years of 
effort toward meeting the goals. 



A rHAr rFvr.1; 

These national education goals are not the President's goals or the Govemois' goals; they are 
the nation's goals. 

T^ cducarion ^s arc tte beginning, not the end, of the proc^. Govcmois are commit- 
t«l to working within their own states to review state ^ucation goals and performance levels 
in light of these national goals. States are encoura^ to adjust state goals according to this 
review, ai^ to expand upon national gc^ls wh«e appropriate. The President and the 
Goyemois challenge every family, sch(K)l, school district, and community to adopt these 
national goals as their own, and establish other goals that reflect the particular circumstances 
and challenges they face as America approaches the twenty-first century. 



